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speaker, however; he lacked political acumen,
his committee appointments were so partisan as
to provoke revolt, and he lost the confidence of
his party. He was again a member of Congress
from 1905 to 1911, and, it is said, "clung to the
ideas and garb of other days" (Fuller, post, pp.
206-07). In 1910 he was defeated for reelection.
An article by him, 'Tower of Congress to Re-
duce Representation in Congress and in the
Electoral College," was published in the Xorth
American Review, February 1906, and another,
''Equality of Representation in Congress," in the
Independent, June 21, 1906. In these he argued
that Congress had the power to reduce repre-
sentation of the Southern states in proportion to
the number of citizens disfranchised.

Keifer was active in veterans' organizations
and in a number of public enterprises. He was
orator at various memorial exercises, including
the unveiling of the Garfield statute at Wash-
ington, May 12,1877. In the years preceding the
outbreak of the First World War he participated
in the movement for universal peace. He was
active in the Interparliamentary Union and was
one of the signers of the formal call for a third
Hague Conference in 1915. He was long an
active member of the Ohio Archaeological and
Historical Society. He prepared various ad-
dresses and articles on Civil War campaigns and
battles and in 1900 he published his two-volume
work, Slavery and Four Years of War: a Po-
litical History of Slavery in the United States,
Together with a Narrative of the Campaigns and
Battles of the Civil War in Which the Author
Took Part: 1861-1865. Except for the 157 in-
troductory pages on the main title, the work is
largely autobiographical. On Mar. 22, 1860, he
married Eliza Stout of Springfield and had four
children, of whom Joseph Warren and William
White survived him. He died in his ninety-
sixth year.

[In addition to Keifer's writings, see War of the
Rebellion, Official Records (Army} ; Biog. Dir. Am.
Cong. (1928) ; The Hist, of Clark County, Ohio (1881) ;
H. B. Fuller, The Speakers of the House (1909);
Ohio ArchfEological and Hist. Quart., July 1932; N.
Y. Times, Apr. 23, 25, 1932; Who's Who in America,
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KELLERMAN, KARL FREDERIC (Dec.
9, iS/9-Aug. 30, 1934), plant physiologist, sec-
ond child and only son of the three children
of William Ashbrook and Stella V. (Dennis)
Kellerman, was born in Gottingen, Germany,
while his parents were in Europe during the
prosecution of graduate studies at Gottingen and
Zurich by his father. He was a descendant of
Frederic Kellerman, who emigrated to America
in 1760 and served in the Continental army dur-
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ing the Revolutionary War. Returning to the
United States with his parents, Karl spent his
childhood and youth mainly at Lexington, Ky.,
Manhattan, Kan., and Columbus, Ohio, where
his father held professorships of botany in the
State Agricultural College of Kentucky, the
Kansas State Agricultural College, and the Ohio
State University respectively. In Kansas the
boy lived on a small farm adjoining the college
campus at Manhattan, where he had opportunity
for active outdoor life. His early education was
given by his mother, who taught a group of
neighbor's children with her own in a home
where books were provided but not required to
be read and where the influence was both scien-
tific and literary. For one year he walked four
miles to a country school, the teacher of which
was a college graduate and a friend of the
family. In Columbus, Ohio, his education was
continued in the public schools including North
High School, where he spent two years, and
three years in Ohio State University.

In 1900 he was graduated with the degree of
B.S. at Cornell University, where he remained
for a year as an assistant in botany. He then
entered the newly organized Bureau of Plant
Industry of the United States Department of
Agriculture as an assistant physiologist. Here
he worked mainly on water purification and soil
bacteriology projects for the next eight years,
heading the work of the bureau in that field from
1906 to 1914. Promoted to assistant chief in 1914
and, in 1917, to associate chief of the bureau, he
continued in the latter capacity until 1933, when,
through a readjustment of interbureau activities,
he became chief of the division of plant disease
eradication and control in the Bureau of Ento-
mology and Plant Quarantine. While he was
conspicuously able and productive as an indi-
vidual investigator, especially in the fields of
algology and soil bacteriology, his most im-
portant public service was rendered in the de-
velopment and administration of a wide range
of research projects and the devising and prose-
cuting of large-scale activities for the practical
application of the results of such research. His
activities along these lines were especially note-
worthy where the effective coordination and co-
operation of other state and federal as well as
industrial agencies were essential to nation-wide
success. Under his leadership as chairman of
its editorial board for some ten years following
its establishment in 1913, the Journal of Agri-
cultural Research was developed and firmly es-
tablished as an effective vehicle for the disseoj-
ination of the results of technical research
by the workers in the United States
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